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In  the  heart  of  the   Canadian  Rockies  near   Banff,  the  Assinaboin   Indians  gather  for  their  annual  reunion.     Aging  warriors  relive  in  imagination  those 

spacious  days  when  their  tribe  was  mighty  and  bisons  roamed  the  plain  by  the  thousands. 
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THE     LAST    OF     THE     BUFFALO    HUNTERS 


By  PHILIP  H^GODSELL,  F.R.G.S. 


DEC  29  1937 


Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Godsell  embarked  from  Lon 
don  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ship  THE 
PELICAN  to  seek  adventure  among  the  Indians. 
For  three  decades  he  has  lived,  traded  and  traveled 
with  every  tribe  between  Labador  and  Alaska, 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  this 
article  he  tells  about  his  friends,  the  Assinaboins, 
u-ho  du-ell  in  the  foothills  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

— Editorial   Note 


THE  annual  gathering  of  the  Assinaboin 
tribe  was  under  way.  Again,  as  of  old, 
the  painted  lodges  of  the  tribe  arose  in  the 
conventional  camp  circle  upon  a  velvety 
green  meadow  fringed  with  lordly  pines 
and  backed  by  the  snow-capped  escarpment 
of  Cascade  Mountain.  From  far  and  near 
they  had  come,  grizzled  old  buffalo  hunt 
ers,  bucks,  squaws  and  papooses,  by  saddle 
horse,  travois  and  wagon  until  nearly  a 
thousand  of  them  were  camped  on  the  out 
skirts  of  Banff,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cana- 
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dian  Rockies,  with  their  pony  herds  and 
camp  equipment. 

Reclining  upon  a  springy  couch  of  aro 
matic  balsam  boughs  within  the  large  and 
commodious  lodge  of  Chief  Calf  Child, 
medicine  man  and  mystic  of  the  Northern 
Assinaboin  or  Stoney  tribe,  I  listened  as 
he  told  of  raids  and  buffalo  hunts  of  by 
gone  days. 

"Hi!  Hi!  0-ke-mow,  those  were 
great  days  when  pi-si,  the  buffalo,  dark 
ened  those  plains  over  which  we  crossed 
to  come  here !"  For  a  moment  the  old 
fellow  had  forgotten  his  greying  locks ;  he 
seemed  to  be  living  in  that  carefree  past, 
so  near  and  yet  so  far  away.  It  was  the 
old,  inevitable  lament  over  the  passing  of 
the  red  man's  friend — the  buffalo.  Always 
you  heard  it  when  these  old  buffalo  hunt 
ers  got  together. 

"Tonight  we  eat  buffalo  ribs  and  mar 


row  fat,"  he  continued,  lifting  a  coal  from 
the  fire  and  dropping  it  within  the  bowl 
of  his  long-stemmed  pipe.  "But  this  time 
we  shall  not  be  killing  them  with  our  ar 
rows  ;  we  shall  be  accepting  the  white  man's 
bounty.  They  are  giving  us  two  of  those 
poor  animals  they  keep  imprisoned  within 
wire  ropes  near  the  big  stone  lodge  where 
the  rich  come  to  play  .  .  .  A-eee !  when  I 
look  at  those  buffalo  there  is  only  sorrow 
in  my  heart.  Often  have  I  led  my  ponies 
to  the  fort  at  Beaver  Hills  (Fort  Edmon 
ton)  laden  down  with  the  finest  pemmican 
to  keep  the  whites  from  starving.  Always 
did  I  consider  them  my  friends.  Yet,  to 
day,  they  own  the  land — everything.  Even 
the  wild  game  are  theirs !" 

With  the  gift  of  a  few  plugs  of  black 
tobacco,  and  the  assurance  that  the  meat 
of  captive  buffalo  would  probably  taste 
the  same,  I  succeeded  in  bringing  a  smile 


enough  at  least  for  recognition.  The  pansy, 
or  heart's-ease,  of  this  sixteenth  century 
garden  is  "in  form  and  figure  like  the  violet, 
and  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  bigness." 
It  is  of  three  colors,  purple,  yellow  and 
white  or  blue ;  hence  its  name,  tricolor. 
Sweet  Williams  and  Sweet  Johns  are  grown 
for  their  beauty  only.  "We  use  thrift  for 
bordering  beds  and  banks,"  he  informs  us. 
Carnations  he  winters  in  pots,  but  the  clove 
gilloflower  "endureth  the  cold  and  is  there 
fore  planted  in  gardens."  Rosemary  flowers 
here  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  again  in 
August. 

"And  here  is  a  treasure  I  would  have  you 


The  gardens  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centimes  were  designed  with  a  fine  eye  for  color  and 
pattern.  This  engraving  from  a  work  by  Crispin  de  Passe  shows  a  beautiful  enclosed  garden  in 
bloom.  The  "knots,"  or  flowerbeds,  of  the  period  were  bordered  with  lavender,  rosemary  or  thrift. 
According  to  an  old  writer,  hedges  should  be  "clipped  so  close  a  level  at  the  top  as  to  form  a 
table  for  the  housewife  to  spread  clothes  on  to  dry." 


see."  The  true  gardener's  enthusiasm  bub 
bles  up  despite  the  dignity  of  pointed  beard 
and  stiff  ruff.  "Every  one  knoweth  the 
common  purple  thyme.  Of  this  wild  thyme 
at  Southfleet  in  Kent  I  have  found  another 
sort,  with  flowers  as  white  as  snow,  and 
have  planted  it  in  my  garden,  where,  as 
you  see,  it  becometh  an  hero  of  great 
beauty." 

Admiring  his  acquisition,  we  are  led  to 
remark  upon  our  host's  interest  in  botaniz 
ing. 

"It  is  the  most  delightful  of  avocations. 
I  know  most  of  the  plants  growing  within 
some  miles  of  London  and  many  farther 
afield.  I  have  but  to  journey  a  short  dis 
tance  from  my  door  to  find  myself  in  a 
great  and  pleasant  meadow  where  grow 
many  of  our  English  wild  flowers.  But  the 
seeker  after  plants  goeth  everywhere,  and 
maketh  note  of  his  discoveries.  For  ex 
ample,  the  orchis  which  resembleth  a  white 
butterfly  I  have  found  growing  upon  a  hill 
at  the  end  of  Hampstead  Heath  near  to  a 
small  cottage  there  on  the  wayside." 

"It  is  a  great  age  in  which  you  live, 
Master  Gerard,"  we  venture,  "how  the 
gates  have  rolled  back  and  what  vistas  and 
horizons  appear." 

"Thou  speakest  truly.  'T  is  a  time  to  set 
the  blood  astir,  even  when  one  has  passed 
the  middle  milestone  of  life.  No  threat  of 
war  disturbs  the  carrying  out  of  our  plans, 
the  while  English  ships  continually  do  bring 
us  treasure  more  precious  than  jewels  and 
bullion.  From  the  East  cometh  that  mar 
velous  flower  named  of  us  tulipa.  From 
across  the  western  ocean  we  have  that  ad 
mirable  plant  called  the  Marvel  of  Peru 
[four  o'clock].  At  the  first  frost  I  dig  up 
the  roots  and  put  these  in  a  butter  firkin 


filled  with  sand,  the  which  I  suffer  to  stand 
in  some  place  where  it  never  receiveth 
moisture,  until  April,  or  the  midst  of 
March,  if  the  weather  be  warm.  Such 
plants  flourish  exceedingly  and  increase  by 
the  roots.  Another  flower  from  the  New 
World  is  the  Indian  Sun,  or  Golden  Flower 
of  Peru.  Being  sown  of  a  seed  in  April, 
it  hath  risen  up  to  the  height  of  fourteen 
feet  in  my  garden,  where  one  flower  was 
in  weight  three  pounds  and  two  ounces 
and  by  measure  sixteen  inches  broad." 

And  so  talking  earnestly  of  red  lilies  of 
the  valley,  of  double  honeysuckles,  of  a  yel 
low  carnation  out  of  Poland,  of  the  blue 
pipe  flower  [lilac]  which  grows  in  his  gar 
den  "in  very  great  plenty,"  of  peonies  and 
foxglove  and  monkshood,  of  nigella  and 
calendulas  and  Coventry  bells,  Master  Ger 
ard  opens  to  us  his  garden  and  his  heart, 
until  the  noon  sun  warns  us  that  we  must 
bring  our  visit  to  a  close. 

But  not  before  we  have  learned  that 
friendliness  among  flower-loving  folk  is  a 
characteristic  of  this  sixteenth  century  as 
we  know  it  to  be  of  the  twentieth.  "My 
good  friend,  Nicholas  Leate,"  Gerard  in- 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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CAMP  OF  THE  BUFFALO  HUNTERS 

In  the  late  seventies  when  this  picture  was  painted,  the 
Assinaboin  Indians  were  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
secure  food,  clothing  and  shelter  from  the  rapidly  dwindling 
buffalo  herds.  The  old  horse  travois  has  given  place  to 
the  more  efficient  Red  River  cart. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway 


to  the  face  of  the  old  chieftain,  then  strolled 
out  among  the  lodges  to  renew  acquain 
tance  with  sturdy  Walking  Buffalo,  tribal 
councilor,  with  Wolf  Teeth  and  Jacob  Two- 
Young-Men,  a  junior  chief  and  head  of  the 
Chinequay  Stoneys.  The  bright  sunlight 
flashed  white  upon  the  painted  lodges,  upon 
heraldic  designs  in  greens,  reds  and  blacks 
of  buffalo  heads,  flying  eagles  and 
predatory  Thunder  Birds. 

There  was  life  and  movement  all  about 
me.  Strong-backed  squaws  were  busy  with 
their  camp  duties  :  erecting  lodges,  scraping 
skins,  hauling  water  from  a  crystal  creek 
that  splashed  down  from  the  mountain, 
and  bringing  in  huge  piles  of  brush  and  fire 
wood  on  their  backs.  Piled  upon  tripods 
of  poles  beside  the  smoke-stained  tepees 
was  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  dried 
meat,  pack-saddles,  gaudy  rugs,  pots,  rifles 
and  snow-white  buckskin.  Mounted  riders 
were  continually  coming  and  going  always 
at  a  gallop,  their  plaited  locks  flying  in  the 
wind. 

I  was  looking  upon  the  last  remnant  of 
a  once  powerful  tribe,  a  tribe  whose  his 
tory  is  inextricably  linked  with  the  geo 
graphical  discovery  and  commercial  ex 
ploitation  of  the  West.  It  was  the  As 
sinaboin  tribe  who  escorted  the  first  Hud 
son's  Bay  man,  Henry  Kelsey,  to  the  roll 
ing  prairies  of  the  West  in  the  summer  of 
1690.  It  was  this  same  tribe,  allied  with 
the  Crees,  who  came  spilling  out  of  the 


forests  to  the  northward  and  drove  the 
peerless  Black  feet  from  the  rich  buffalo 
pastures  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
with  "detonating  bows"  secured  from  the 
white  traders  of  Hudson  Bay.  But  the  fea 
ture  that  especially  binds  the  Assinaboins 
to  ourselves  is  the  three  centuries  of  un 
swerving  friendship  preserved  between 
themselves  and  the  English — a  friendship 
that  did  not  waver  even  in  the  most  trying 
moments. 

Back  in  pre-European  days,  before  in 
truding  palefaces  had  commenced  to  revo 
lutionize  aboriginal  life  with  muskets,  rum 
and  gunpowder,  a  million  and  a  quarter 
copper-skinned  aborigines  roamed  the  six 
million  square  miles  of  forest,  mountain, 
stream  and  prairie  that  make  up  the  con 
tinent  of  North  America.  Yet,  with  all 
this  elbow  room,  the  scattered  bands  of 
red  men  could  not  live  in  peace.  Kindred 
tribes  fought  for  the  very  love  of  fight 
ing,  imbued  with  that  predatory  spirit 
which  is  by  no  means  foreign  to  civilized 
nations.  Frequently  whole  tribes  would  be 
disrupted  and  dispersed  over  some  trivial 
domestic  quarrel  such  as  the  shooting  of  a 
dog  or  the  abduction  of  a  comely  squaw. 

During  the  epoch  preceding  the  arrival 
of  Europeans,  a  warlike  race,  exceeding 
forty  thousand  in  number  and  called  by 
their  Algonquin  enemies  the  Nadowe-es-iw 
— a  name  which  French-Canadians  subse 
quently  corrupted  into  Sioux — was  emerg 


ing  from  the  forests  of  Minnesota  upon 
the  plains.  Nomad  hunters  of  buffalo,  they 
were  constantly  in  motion.  The  horse  had 
not  yet  put  in  an  appearance  and  the  dif 
ficulties  of  transportation  prevented  them 
from  acquiring  much  in  the  way  of  ma 
terial  possessions.  Women  and  dogs  were 
the  burden  carriers,  as  they  still  are  among 
the  roving  Athabascans  to  the  northward. 
The  exigencies  of  travel  necessitated  econ 
omy  in  movable  property ;  even  the  lodges 
were  very  small,  and  movements  circum 
scribed  in  range. 

Then  came  the  horse,  the  "divine  dog," 
as  the  Indians  called  it.  In  1540  Her- 
nando  Cortes  landed  in  Mexico,  bringing 
the  first  horses.  Twenty-one  years  later 
Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado  rode  north 
ward  across  the  Rio  Grande,  exploring  the 
unknown  West  as  far  as  Kansas,  with  two 
hundred  and  sixty  mounted  men.  From 
these  expeditions  came  the  wild  horses, 
which  were  to  completely  revolutionize  the 
West  and  give  to  it  that  picturesqueness 
it  would  otherwise  have  lacked. 

The  acquisition  of  these  "divine  dogs" 
broadened  all  fields  of  aboriginal  activity. 
Soon  the  Sioux  were  brought  into  open  con 
flict  with  tribes  known  to  them  heretofore 
only  by  tradition.  With  improved  trans 
portation  facilities  their  lodges  became 
larger,  their  possessions  more  extensive, 
and  their  spirit  more  aggressive  and  in 
tolerant.  It  was  during  this  period  of 
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CHIEF  CALF  CHILD 

Medicine  man  and  mystic,  Chief  Totanka 
Chinka,  or  Calf  Child,  was  visited  by  the 
Great  Spirit  while  in  a  trance  and  given  a 
mandate  to  drive  the  white  man  from  the 
plains  and  bring  back  the  buffalo.  Pre 
viously  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Great  Mother  (Queen  Victoria). 
The  medal  on  his  breast  was  given  to  him 
on  that  occasion. 


transition  that  the  Assinaboins  and  the 
parent  body  of  Sioux  ceased  to  see  eye  to 
eye  and  separated,  the  former  sweeping 
northward  to  the  deep  pine  forests  of  the 
Lake  Nipigon  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  re 
gion.  That  the  separation  had  occurred 
prior  to  1640,  when  the  first  mention  of  the 
Sioux  is  made  in  the  writing  of  the  Jesuits, 
is  obvious,  since  in  the  "Relation"  of  that 
year  separate  mention  is  made  of  the 
Assinaboins. 

But  the  Assinaboins  were  not  satisfied  to 
remain  a  woodland  tribe,  living  principally 
on  fish.  Those  mighty  herds  of  buffalo 
that  rolled  almost  ceaselessly  across  the 
prairies  to  the  westward  acted  as  a  magnet 
to  them,  as  they  did  to  other  forest  tribes. 
Thus  the  Assinaboins  emerged  upon  the 
grassy  plains  of  Manitoba  and  met  the 
vanguard  of  the  Cree  migration  sweeping 
down  from  the  dismal  muskegs  of  Hudson 
Bay.  They  did  not  fight,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Instead,  they  joined  forces 
and  formed  an  enduring  alliance  in  order 
to  present  a  united  front  against  the  war 
like  Blackfeet  whom  they  found  already 
arrayed  against  them;  determined,  it 
seemed,  to  keep  for  themselves  the  lush  buf 
falo  pastures  that  rolled  westward  towards 
the  mountains. 

The  appearance,  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  of  the  palisaded  forts  of  the  Hud 
son's  Bay  Company  upon  the  western 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay  proved  propitious 
to  the  plans  of  Crees  and  Assinaboins  alike 


—a  fact  that  the  astute  Radisson  had  not 
overlooked  when,  in  1682,  he  established 
York  Factory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hayes 
River,  a  river  that  drained  from  Lake  Win 
nipeg  and  afforded  an  excellent  highway 
for  canoes.  Securing  muskets  and  powder 
from  the  English  the  allied  tribes  thus 
gained  control  over  the  waterways  leading 
to  the  English  forts  and  quickly  proved  to 
the  astonished  Blackfeet  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  firearms  over  flint-tipped 
spears,  stone  mauls  and  bows  and  arrows. 
Remorselessly,  yet  not  without  savage  op 
position,  they  drove  the  Blackfeet  west 
ward. 

Gathering  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hun 
dred  or  more  each  summer  upon  the  low, 
willow-fringed  shores  of  the  Dirty  Water 
Lake  (Lake  Winnipeg)  the  Assinaboins 
and  their  Cree  allies  erected  their  skin 
tepees,  lean-to  huts  and  birchbark  wigwams 
until  they  extended  for  miles  against  the 
somber  background  of  dark  green  pine« 
Here  braves  hunted  deer  and  moose,  jerked 
the  meat,  stored  it  in  bales  or  parfleche  bags, 
and  made  preparations  for  their  eight  hun 
dred  mile  journey  to  York  Factory,  along 
the  route  that  was  to  become  the  future 
highway  for  fur  traders  and  Red  River 
settlers  alike. 

To  the  vociferous  barking  of  scores  of 
wolfish  curs,  and  the  shrill  farewell  cries 
of  squaws,  five  hundred  yellow  birchbarks, 
each  manned  by  a  pair  of  dusky  paddlers, 
swept  out  upon  the  tossing  waters.  Rais 
ing  aloft  their  painted  paddles  the  crews 
emitted  sonorous  whoops,  while  behind 
them  the  very  forests  seemed  to  belch  forth 
flame  and  smoke  as  the  older  warriors 
saluted  them  with  repeated  discharges  of 


their  flintlocks.  Thus  did  the  annual  trad 
ing  expedition  depart  from  Lake  Winnipeg 
with  their  packs  of  prime  beaver  pelts  to 
exchange  them  with  the  English  of  Hud 
son  Bay  for  still  more  arms  and  ammuni 
tion  with  which  to  carry  on  their  war 
against  the  hated  Blackfeet. 

Three  weeks  after  their  departure  the 
frowning  stockades  of  York  Factory  arose 
before  their  gaze  and  cannons  boomed  out 
a  thunderous  welcome.  The  factor  re 
galed  them  with  ship's  biscuit,  salt  pork 
and  watered  rum,  then  the  calumet  was 
drawn  from  its  sacred  wrappings  of  otter 
fur  and  scarlet  cloth,  lighted,  pointed  to  the 
four  cardinal  points  and  the  zenith  and 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  pon 
derous  solemnity.  Finally  the  business  of 
bartering  took  place. 

As  a  special  mark  of  esteem  the  chief 
would  receive  the  gift  of  a  scarlet  military 
coat,  resplendent  with  gold  braid  and  epau 
lettes,  and  perhaps  a  beaver  hat.  Thus 
gorgeously  arrayed,  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  his  lower  limbs  were  naked  save  for 
paint,  and  that  a  breechclout  formed  hardly 
a  fitting  adjunct  to  a  military  uniform,  the 
sachem  would  strut  like  a  peacock  before 
his  assembled  tribesmen. 

Although  they  were  located  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  of  1658  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Alimibeg  (Nipigon),  and  on  De  LTsle's 
map  of  1703  around  Rainy  Lake,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Assinaboins  already  overran  the  plains,  be 
ing  estimated  by  Alexander  Henry  at  two 
thousand  fighting  men,  or  approximately 
ten  thousand  people. 

Divorced  from  their  woodland  culture 
their  whole  lives  now  revolved  around  the 


IN  FULL  REGALIA 

Today  the  Indian  loves  a  colorfully  caparisoned  horse   as   much   as   ever,   and   the  black   and 
white  pinto  is  still  his  favorite.     Some  of  the  Assinaboins'  horses  are   said   to    be   descended 

from  those  brought  by  the  conqueror  Cortes  to  Mexico  in  1540. 
Philip  H.  Godsell 
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•s  of  C  anada 


EVILS  OF  CIVILIZATION 

George  Catlin,  a  wandering  artist  who  spent 
eight  years  among  the  Assinaboins  a  century 
ago,  here  depicts  the  effects  of  civilization 
upon  the  red  men.  On  the  left  is  Wi-jun-jon, 
••hirf  of  the  Assinaboins,  before  he  left  for 
\\  u^liington  to  interview  the  President.  On 
the  right  he  is  shown  after  his  return,  the 
inevitable  flask  of  whiskey  in  his  pocket. 


buffalo.  The  meat  provided  food,  the  brain 
was  used  for  tanning,  the  hides  were  man 
ufactured  into  robes  or  were  divested  of 
their  hair,  tanned  and  made  into  tepee  cov 
ers,  clothing,  moccasins,  parfleche  trunks 
and  shields.  The  sinews  were  converted 
into  thread,  the  hoofs  provided  glue,  while 
even  the  stomach  was  used  for  cooking 
food  in.  It  was  from  their  method  of  cook 
ing  food  in  a  green  hide  sunk  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  by  dropping  red-hot  stones 
into  the  water  to  bring  it  to  a  boil,  that  the 
Assinaboins  derived  their  name  of  Assini- 
bwat,  or  Stone  Boilers,  to  be  known  later 
as  Stoneys. 

The  buffalo  hunt  was  by  no  means  a 
haphazard  affair.  The  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  topography  of  the  country,  the 
cover  for  approach,  all  had  to  be  carefully 
taken  into  consideration  by  those  in  charge. 
While  scouts  were  sent  out  to  locate  the 
herd,  the  entire  band  remained  under  the 
control  of  the  Dog  Soldiers,  or  camp  police, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  restrain  the  hot 
headed  youths  from  dashing  forward 
prematurely  and  thus  stampeding  the  herd. 
The  corrective  methods  were  drastic,  a 
brutal  drubbing  from  the  cutting  quirts  of 
the  Dog  Soldiers. 

At   last    the    expected    sign    was   given. 


Flailing  arms  brought  rawhide  quirts 
across  the  flanks  of  the  ponies  with  reports 
like  rifle  shots.  In  a  scattering  of  clods  of 
earth  and  clouds  of  dust,  to  the  accom 
paniment  of  thudding  hoofs  and  the  odor 
of  sweating  horseflesh,  the  naked  hunters 
would  surge  like  a  tidal  wave  across  the 
intervening  ridges  and  swoop  down  upon 
their  prey.  The  slaughter  over,  the  squaws 
would  descend  upon  the  field  of  carnage 
with  their  sharp  buffalo  knives,  identifying 
the  carcasses  of  the  buffalo  slain  by  their 
lords  and  masters  by  the  markings  on  the 
arrow  shafts.  In  a  remarkably  short  time 
the  deft  slashes  from  their  knives  would 
reduce  the  mountains  of  flesh  to  gleaming 
bones  and  piles  of  raw,  red  meat.  There 
would  follow  days  and  nights  of  feasting 
upon  roasted  ribs  and  marrow  fat,  upon 
tender  tongues  and  humps,  while  the  joy 
ous  throbbing  of  the  tom-toms  would  con 
tinue  interminably  within  the  lodges. 

The  meat  that  could  not  immediately  be 
consumed  was  cut  into  flakes  and  jerked  on 
racks  in  the  sun,  and  the  grease  preserved 
by  melting  it  and  pouring  it  into  skin 
bladders.  Shredded  into  small  particles  the 
coarsest  meat  was  packed  into  rawhide 
bags,  melted  grease  was  added,  and  some 
times  berries,  and  thus,  in  the  familiar 
form  of  pemmican,  it  would  keep  indefi 
nitely — a  concentrated,  nutritious  and  easily 
transported  food. 

The  best  and  lightest  of  the  skins  taken 
during  the  hunt  were  laid  aside  by  the 
squaws  to  be  manufactured  into  tepee  cov 
ers.  These  were  pegged  out  upon  the  grass, 
flesh  side  up,  and  three  or  four  squaws 
removed  the  superfluous  flesh  and  tissue 
with  sharp  stones.  The  skin  was  turned 
over,  the  hair  removed  by  scraping  with  an 
elkhorn  tool  and  the  underskin  removed. 
After  a  mixture  of  brains  and  liver  had 
been  spread  over  the  surface  the  skins  were 
folded  into  bundles  and  left  for  four  or 
five  days.  Then  they  were  laced  taut  over 
a  framework  of  stout  poles,  washed  thor 
oughly,  then  cleaned  and  rubbed  with  sand 
stone  until  quite  soft.  Finally  they  were 
pulled  backwards  and  forwards  over  a  taut 
line  of  braided  sinew  until  they  had  taken 
on  a  soft  white  tan. 

The  last  procedure  in  making  a  tepee 
cover  was  to  spread  the  skins  upon  the 
ground,  cut  them  to  fit,  sew  them  with 
sinew  thread  and  shape  them  into  the  form 
of  the  semicircular  cover.  Smoke  flaps 
and  loops  were  added,  while  upon  the 
surface  was  depicted  in  a  variety  of  bright 
colors  the  accomplishments,  history  and 
guardian  "medicine"  of  the  master  of  the 
lodge. 

A  special  place  in  the  camp  circle  was 
reserved  for  each  lodge,  thus  preserving 
the  political  and  social  divisions  and  pre 
senting  a  living  picture  of  tribal  organiza 
tion  and  responsibilities,  while  the  position 
of  the  ceremonial  tents  with  symbolic  paint 
ings  recalled  the  religious  rites  by  which 
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WOLF  TEETH 


Kaquitts,  or  Wolf  Teeth,  one  of  the  younger 
Assinaboin  braves,  is  seen  here  in  the  tra 
ditional  beaded  buckskin  and  eagle  feathers. 
Originally  these  elaborate  war  bonnets  were 
confined  to  the  plains  tribes.  When  the 
horse  was  introduced,  these  bonnets  were 
often  lengthened  to  reach  to  the  feet. 


the  many  parts  were  united  in  a  compact 
whole.  Contact  was  maintained  by  an 
official  camp  crier  who  announced  in  a 
loud  voice  matters  of  import,  the  approach 
of  buffalo  or  enemies,  and  the  projected 
movement  of  the  camp. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year,  which 
usually  followed  the  buffalo  hunt,  was  the 
Sun  Dance.  Like  all  the  prairie  tribes, 
while  ostensibly  believing  in  a  Master  of 
Life,  the  Assinaboins  were  actually  sun 
worshippers.  It  is  also  interesting  to  recall 
that,  in  common  with  our  Polar  Eskimos, 
they  have,  or  rather  had,  a  belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  After  death  the 
spirit  went  to  a  great  river  which  had  to 
be  crossed  on  the  way  to  the  sand  hills 
where  it  encountered  a  fierce  red  buffalo 
bull  who  would  frequently  drive  it  back 
and  force  it  to  enter  the  body  of  a  new 
born  child. 

For  months  before  the  great  sun  festi 
val  took  place  it  was  the  leading  topic  of 
conversation  around  the  lodge  fires.  To 
the  Indian  the  Sun  Dance  gathering  meant, 
not  the  self-torture  associated  with  it  by 
the  whites,  but  the  renewing  of  family  and 
tribal  ties,  being  very  much  to  the  pagan 
redskin  what  Christmas  is  to  the  Cau 
casian  race. 

From  far  and  near  they  would  assemble 
with  their  squaws,  papooses  and  countless 
dogs ;  their  baggage  hauled  upon  scores 
and  scores  of  travels  by  shaggy  Indian 
ponies.  Soon  hundreds  of  painted  and 
ornamented  tepees  would  encircle  a  large, 
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CALF  CHILD  PREPARES  HIS  HORSE 
In  his  gala  costume  of  buckskin  tanned  soft  as  snow  and  adorned  with  many-colored   beads   Chief   Calf   Child 
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open  grass-covered  prairie  in  the  center  of 
which  arose  the  skeleton  of  lthe  Sun  Dance 
lodge  awaiting  its  completion  and  the  sacred 
center  pole. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  transport  our 
selves  in  imagination  to  the  heart  of  one 
of  these  prairie  gatherings  of  the  past, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Sun  Dance  late  in 
June.  As  the  sun  rises  towards  the  zenith 
the  camp  becomes  tense  with  suppressed 
excitement.  A  pandemonium  of  wild 
whoops  and  the  staccato  explosion  of  mus 
kets  cleaves  the  silence  of  the  prairie. 
Over  the  ridge  comes  a  surging  tide  of 
bronzed  humanity  and  painted  horseflesh; 
a  wave  of  painted,  tossing,  swaying  figures, 
leaping  horses,  fluttering  eagle  feathers  and 
jingling  hawk  bells.  Through  the  village 
they  sweep,  hauling  behind  them  a  tall 
bare  cottonwood  tree  denuded  of  its 
branches — the  sacred  center  pole. 

His  head  adorned  with  ermine  cap  and 
buffalo  horns,  his  body  daubed  with  ochre 
and  vermilion,  the  medicine  man  gives  the 
signal  for  the  erection  of  the  sacred  pole, 
while  a  score  of  Indians  throw  up  bowers 
of  evergreens  in  which  to  house  the 
dancers. 
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The  young  braves  who  have  decided  to 
demonstrate   their   courage   present    them 
selves  to  the  master  of  ceremonies.     First 
each   Indian   smears   paint   upon  his  arms 
and  face;  then,  with  a  sharp  knife,  he  makes 
an  incision  through  each  breast,  first  lift 
ing  the  loose  skin  with  his  fingers.     Bone 
skewers  are  inserted,  and  to  these  are  at 
tached   rawhide  lines  depending  from  the 
top  of  the  sacred  center  pole.  As  the  drums 
boom    out,    mingling    with    the    querulous 
song  of  the  singers,  the  young  men  com 
mence  their  dance,  gazing  steadily  at  the 
sun,  jerking  and  straining  meanwhile  upon 
the  thongs  in  order  to  break  loose  the  flesh 
and    free    themselves,    blowing    into    little 
bone    whistles   decorated    with    quills    and 
ermine  skins  which  they  carry  twixt  their 
lips. 

Not  a  sign  of  the  agony  they  are  endur 
ing  appears  upon  their  painted  faces,  though 
the  sweat  of  anguish  glistens  upon  their 
bodies.  When  at  last  the  ligaments  are 
wrenched  apart  and  they  stagger,  half- 
fainting,  from  the  enclosure,  it  is  sufficient 
reward  to  see  the  admiring  looks  of  rela 
tives  and  to  catch  the  flashing  glances  from 
sloe-eyed  belles  who  flock  around  callin- 
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last  details  of  the  elaborate 
Today  the  population  of  the 
other  parts  of  Canada  and  the 


all    to    witness    the    strong-heartedness    of 
their  brothers   or  their  sweethearts. 

The  third,  and  last,  night  develops  into 
a  general  celebration.  The  camp  becomes 
one  huge  blaze  of  incandescence,  the  te 
pees  resembling  so  many  large,  colored, 
cone-shaped  Chinese  lanterns  as  the  pine 
faggots  crackle  within,  while  the  fragrant 
odor  of  roasting  dog-meat  or  steaming  ven 
ison  is  borne  upon  the  evening  air.  All 
visi't  from  lodge  to  lodge  and  feast  with 
rare  impartiality.  Dignified  old  warriors, 
bearing  the  scars  of  battle  or  Sun  Dance 
torture,  joke  amiably  with  olive-skinned 
young  squaws  gay  in  their  white  em 
broidered  and  beaded  buckskin,  poking 
gnarled  fingers  into  the  ribs  of  squirming 
bits  of  red  humanity  who  wonder,  no  doubt, 
what  the  fuss  is  all  about. 

But  a  paternal  Dominion  Government, 
anxious  to  eradicate  everything  that  tended 
to  keep  the  Indian  still  an  Indian,  put  its 
foot  down  thirty  years  ago  on  the  Sun 
Dance,  the  pivot  around  which  both  the 
spiritual  and  social  life  of  the  plains  tribes 
revolved.  Now  it  may  be  seen  annually, 
but  in  an  emasculated  form,  among  the 
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Assinaboins,  the  Crees  and  Blackfeet. 

In  1841,  after  a  scourge  of  small 
pox,  Sir  George  Simpson  estimated 
the  Assinaboin  population  at  four 
thousand  and  sixty.  In  the  ensuing 
years  there  followed  that  ruthless 
slaughter  of  the  buffalo  to  the  south 
ward,  encouraged  by  American  army 
officers  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
bringing  the  insurgent  Sioux,  Chey- 
ennes,  Kiowas  and  Arapahoes  to 
their  knees.  By  the  late  seventies  its 
repercussions  were  being  severely  felt 
upon  the  Canadian  prairies.  Starv 
ing  and  angry,  Blackfeet,  Crees  and 
Assinaboins  vainly  roamed  the  plains 
in  search  of  the  buffalo  they  were 
convinced  were  being  prevented  from 
coming  northward  by  their  enemies 
to  the  south. 

It  needed  only  the  silver  and  per 
suasive  tongue  of  Louis  Riel,  with 
his  specious  promises  to  bring  back 
the  buffalo  and  make  the  West  a 
land  of  hunters,  to  fan  these  red 
embers  of  rebellion  into  flame.  It 
was  a  trying  time  for  all  in  Western 
Canada.  At  any  moment  the  restive 
and  untamed  Blackfeet  might  smear 
the  yellow  ochre  of  war  upon  their 
faces,  sing  the  war  song  and  drench 
the  West  with  blood.  Yet  throughout 
this  difficult  transitory  period  the 
already  partly  Christianized  Assin 
aboins,  under  the  friendly  guidance 
of  the  Reverend  John  McDougall, 
remained  steadfast  in  their  friend 
ship  with  the  whites.  Later,  in  1884- 
85,  in  contrast  to  other  tribes,  who 
were  opposing  the  laying  of  the  fire- 
wagon  trail  across  the  prairies,  the 
Assinaboins  rendered  invaluable  as 
sistance  to  the  engineers  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  helping 
them  to  locate  passes  and  survey 
its  now  famous  right-of-way  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Among  Crees,  Sioux,  Blackfeet  and 
other  tribes  alike  the  desire  for  the 
old  free  life  found  expression  to 
wards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  prophets,  ghost  dances  and 
bloodshed,  while  the  same  feeling 
took  possession  of  a  part  of  the 
Assinaboins  not  long  ago,  though 
in  a  milder  form.  Upon  the  shoul 
ders  of  my  old  friend,  Chief  Calf 
Child,  now  deceased,  fell  the  bur 
den  of  devising  some  mysterious 
means  of  dissipating  the  hordes  of 
whites  who  had  crowded  the  Indians 


from  the  ranges,  and  of  calling  back 
the  buffalo.  A  mystic  himself,  Calf 
Child  went  into  a  trance  and  beheld 
a  vision.  From  behind  a  silver  cloud 
appeared  the  Great  Spirit.  "You 
must  sleep  on  a  mountain  four  suc 
cessive  nights,"  He  commanded. 
''The  thunder  will  roll  over  your 
head,  and  each  time  you  will  daub 
white  paint  upon  your  cheeks.  Then 
you  will  return  to  your  people,  heal 
their  diseases  and  restore  the  old  re 
ligion  of  prayer  and  burnt  offerings 
and  the  incense  of  the  medicine  pipe, 
now  so  fallen  into  decay  through 
Christian  teachings  that  the  Indians 
have  lost  both  their  courage  and 
their  earlier  power!" 

Acting  upon  these  spiritual  instruc 
tions  Calf  Child  hired  drummers, 
taught  them  the  song  the  Great  Spirit 
had  revealed  to  him,  daubed  white 
paint  upon  his  face  and  clothes,  paint 
ed  the  Thunder  Bird  upon  his  blan 
ket  as  a  sign  of  the  source  of  his 
mandate,  and  held  a  public  dance. 
With  his  breath  alone  he  appeared  to 
heal  the  sick  brought  to  him  from 
far  and  near.  His  fame  spread 
like  a  prairie  fire.  Each  patient  whom 
the  prophet  cured  brought  him  an 
eagle  feather  to  wear  in  his  war- 
bonnet  when  the  thunder  rolled,  and 
daubed  his  own  cheeks  with  white 
paint  so  that  the  thunder  would  pass 
him  by. 

Many  were  wearing  similar 
feathers  only  a  few  years  ago, 
thereby  acknowledging  Calf  Child  as 
their  spiritual  leader.  But  the  buf 
falo  failed  to  return,  or  the  white 
race  mysteriously  to  melt  away ; 
Chief  Calf  Child  is  gone  and  this 
last  revolt  against  Christianity  went 
the  way  of  Sitting  Bull's  Ghost 
Dance  and  similar  aboriginal  attempts 
to  conjure  back  the  lost  freedom  of 
bygone  days. 

Each  year  the  lofty  Cascade  Moun 
tain  sees  the  friendly  Assinaboins 
return  in  diminishing  numbers  to  the 
scenes  of  their  carefree  and  unham 
pered  past.  And  each  year,  as  the 
fumes  of  the  lu-cob-bee  curl  up  from 
the  bowls  of  their  red-stone  pipes 
to  mingle  with  the  wood  smoke  of 
the  tepee  fires,  aged  warriors  and 
buffalo  hunters  are  transported  back 
in  imagination  to  those  happy  days 
when  the  pony  herds  filled  the  val 
leys  and  the  bison  roamed  the  plains. 
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coining  upon  this  mid-afternoon 
exouus  from  the  fields  and  incap 
able  of  rising  in  time  to  behold  the 
counter-wave  at  the  crack  of  dawn, 
has  been  known  to  make  sarcastic 
remarks. 

Managers  and  overseers  drive 
cars  now  hither  and  yon  through 
the  canetields.  But  most  of  them 
still  wear  riding  boots,  if  not  spurs 
— though  not  for  the  military  pur 
pose  of  keeping  their  feet  on  their 
desks.  They  are  on  the  job  with 
both  feet  all  day  long,  and  a  long 
day,  especially  for  the  haoles  at  the 
top.  No,  don't  get  the  idea  that 
growing  sugar  means  merely  riding 
about  a  bit  in  the  morning  if  you 
happen  to  feel  like  it  and  then  sit 
ting  down  under  a  tree  with  a  cold 
drink  to  smoke  and  nap  away  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Business  men  on 
the  mainland  fit  that  picture  much 
more  nearly  than  do  the  men  re 
sponsible  for  sugarcane  and  pine 
apple  plantations  out  in  Hawaii. 

Young  men  who  plan  to  go  out 
to  Hawaii  to  stay  and  live  a  dolce 
far  nienle  life  had  better  at  least 
be  sure  they  have  attractions 
enough  to  win  a  wealthy  island 
girl — and  even  then  they  must 
work,  and  usually  get  up  early  to 
do  it,  or  be  more  or  less  despised. 
For  the  old  Yankee  conviction  that 
loafing  is  wicked  still  prevails  in 
Hawaii.  In  short,  raising  cane  is 
not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  raising 
Cain. 

I  like,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
pungent,  sweetish  smell  of  a  sugar- 
mill;  find  a  certain  fascination  in 
watching  burly  mainlanders  and 
poker-faced  Japanese  wander  casu 
ally  and  self  -  confidently  about 
among  forests  of  mechanical  in 
tricacy,  tightening  a  cock  here, 
opening  a  valve  there.  Those  end 
less  series  of  rollers  exerting  I  for 
get  now  how  many  incredible  tons 
of  pressure,  those  vast  steaming 
vats  and  whirling  devices  by  which 
sugar  crystals  are  precipitated. 

.  .  .  But  if  you  want  anything  ap 
proaching  a  clear,  orderly  descrip 
tion  of  the  complicated  processes 
and  machinations  of  putting  cane- 
fields  in  sugarbowls  read  some 
one  else — or,  better  still,  go  and  see 
it  yourself.  I  can  stand  a  certain 
amount  of  explanation  amid  the 
roar  of  modern  machinery,  if  only 
out  of  politeness  to  a  plantation 
manager  whose  time,  I  am  only  too 
well  aware  during  the  mill  excur 
sion  and  factory  sightseeing,  is  far 
more  precious  than  my  own.  But 
give  me  the  open  fields  at  cane 
burning  and  cutting  time,  or  even 
the  slack  season  of  hoeing  and  re 
planting  and  /lawra'at-ing  with  wh:ch 
Hawaii  manages  to  keep  its  sugar- 
growing  population  occupied  all  the 
year  round. 
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Come  in  April  and  stay  through  May.  These 
are  months  of  marvelous  equable  climate, 
when  you'll  most  enjoy  sea-bathing,  sun- 
tanning,  golf  and  tennis,  horse  racing;  and 
climbing  lofty  mountains,  afoot,  on  horseback, 
or  on  fine  motor  roads;  or  visiting  our  cool 
mountain  resorts. 

Rates  are  lower  in  April,  May,  and  throughout 
Jamaica's  delightful  summer.  Living  in  this 
enchantingly  lovely  tropical  isle  costs  no  more, 
sometimes  less,  than  at  home. 


BLUE    MOUNTAINS    —    EMERflbQ     SE/4 

For  gratis  booklet  T,  consult  your  travel  agent,  or  the 
United  Fruit  Company.  Colombian  Line.  Standard  Fruit 
Company.  Canadian  National  Railways.  Holland-America 
Line:  or  Pan  American  Airways  (16  hours  from  New 
York,  17l/2  from  Chicago.  5  from  Miami),  or  address 

THE  JAMAICA  TOURIST  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

230    Park    Avenue,    New    York,    or    Kingston,    Jamaica,    B.W.I. 

(Cable;  "Devboard"). 
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